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DISCUSSION. 

ERROR AND THE NEW REALISM. 

The principal significance of that interesting essay in philosophical 
collaboration entitled The New Realism can be briefly and precisely 
stated. The volume constitutes the first serious attempt of the 
authors of the "realistic platform" to face the specific problem upon 
the solution of which the tenability of the entire general doctrine 
depends, — namely, the problem of error. These writers seem to me 
to have come to deal with this issue, — which has always been for them 
the logically primary one, — somewhat tardily; but they have now 
acknowledged with entire frankness and clearness its crucial bearing 
upon their philosophy, and have discussed it directly, fully and with 
much fertility of resource. The new realism, as they remark at the 
outset, professes to be a return to the natural realism of primitive man, 
to the view that "objects are directly presented to consciousness," 
with no ideas or 'representations' intervening between the knower 
and the known. But this view seemingly implied that "things are 
just what they seem" (p. 2). And the historic cause of man's abandon- 
ment of nai've realism in favor of one or another of the two forms of 
subjectivism — i. e., dualism or idealism, — was "the apparently hope- 
less disagreement of the world as presented in immediate experience 
with the true or corrected system of objectsin whose reality we believe. 
So the first and most urgent problem for the new realists is to amend 
the realism of common sense in such wise as to make it compatible 
with the facts of relativity" (p. 10). Similar acknowledgments of 
an obligation to explain the facts of error, dream and hallucination in 
a way reconcilable with neo-realistic principles, recur throughout the 
volume. 

The proposed solutions of the problem of error in its several forms 
I shall in this paper examine in some detail, since previous critics of 
the book seem to have refrained from doing so. It is necessary to 
say 'solutions,' not 'solution'; for three competing ones are offered, 
by Holt, Montague and Pitkin, respectively. I do not wish to make 
an unfair use of the so-called argumentum ad scholam; yet I think the 
circumstance calls for two comments. One is that it is sadly dis- 
couraging to those who hope for an increasing agreement in philosophy, 
that even thinkers sharing the same general position are unable to 
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unite in a common solution of their principal problem, but instead 
find themselves obliged to conclude their praiseworthy effort at co- 
operation with a series of refutations of one another's solutions. The 
other incidental remark which the fact suggests is that the general 
principles of the new doctrine evidently of themselves generate no 
explanation of the nature or possibility of error. No one obvious 
theory on the subject flows directly from the essence of neo-realism 
as such; it must be reached, if at all, by the addition of supplementary 
hypotheses, and at no small cost of individual ingenuity. I shall not, 
however, seek to deduce any further consequences from this lack of 
agreement. I shall simply take the three proffered solutions as they 
stand, and inquire into the consistency of each with itself, with the 
admitted facts, and with the fundamental principles of the new realism. 
It is advisable, however, even at the risk of repeating what I have 
recently said elsewhere, to state definitely, though summarily, what 
I understand these principles to be, and to recall briefly the main point 
of the argument against the new realism which has been drawn from 
the fact that errors, hallucinations, etc., occur. The new realist, 
then, is committed to two characteristic doctrines, realism as such, 
and epistemological monism: the theory that the object of perception 
(or other cognition) is absolutely 'independent' of consciousness, 
and the theory that the real object is, with no duplication or modifica- 
tion, immediately present in consciousness, that the thing-in-itself 
and the actual percept are "numerically identical." And these two 
doctrines have a common root, namely, the theory that consciousness 
(at least all perceptual and cognitive consciousness) is never anything 
but an external, non-functional and non-constitutive relation between 
a set of objects, or between other objects and a physical organism. 
The point of the argument from error, which has been directed against 
this view, bears, not upon its realistic part, as such, but upon its 
epistemological monism and its relational theory of consciousness. 
That argument points out that these last-mentioned theories appear 
to obliterate the distinction between mere appearances and objective 
realities. Neo-realism, when consistent, seemingly means 'pan- 
objectivism.' If consciousness is but an external relation, not even 
the content of an 'erroneous' presentation can exist merely subjec- 
tively. It must be as independent and as objective as anything else, 
— which means, among other things, that it must find a place in real 
space. But a given space is, in the case of illusions and hallucinations, 
often perceived by different percipients as differently occupied. Since 
no perception is subjective for the new realism, it follows, for it, that 
one space is actually occupied by two or more bodies at once. Again, 
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even in normal perception, a given spatial portion of a given body is 
perceived by different observers at any one moment as having various 
and discrepant qualities; but if a perception, just as it is given, is 
always identical with a real and independent object, then the body 
in question must have all at once, as its actual, inherent, non-relative 
properties, all the qualities which it presents in the consciousness of 
its several observers, however contradictory of one another those 
qualities may be. But these consequences of the new realism's 
premises appear inconvenient, not to say absurd. Such (in part) is the 
nature of the principal difficulty which the facts of perceptual error 
seem to offer to the neo-realistic hypothesis about perception. 

I turn, then, to the three conflicting ways of meeting this sort of 
difficulty which are attempted in the volume under consideration. 

I. Holt employs three different modes of argument for dealing 
with as many different phases of the difficulty, (a) With respect to 
the ordinary deceptions of the senses and the multiple and discrepant 
impressions received by different percipients from the same objects, 
he simply urges that the reduplication, — usually the partially altered 
or distorted reduplication, — of objects "is a common feature of purely 
physical systems," where we never dream of invoking 'consciousness' 
to explain the multiplicity of copies or their aberration from their 
originals. There is, for example, he remarks, a machine for making 
shoe-lasts in which an arm, placed in contact at one end with a 
model last, at the other end carves out a duplicate of the model. 
By a simple adjustment, it can be made to carve a copy smaller than 
the model, or otherwise varying from it. Thus Holt concludes, "a 
mechanical manipulation of the eyes which brings things nearer and 
makes them smaller argues nothing for mentality or subjectivity, for 
there is another machine at hand which can be as readily manipulated 
with the very same effect." The reply is singularly inept; for it is 
directed against an argument which (I suppose) nobody has ever made. 
The type of fact to which Holt refers obviously does argue something 
against the "numerical identity" of percept and object; even in his 
chosen parallel, the lasts are two, not one. What he has done is to 
show that a certain consideration adduced to disprove the neo- 
realistic doctrine of the "immanence" of the object cannot be made 
to subserve a wholly different part of the argument of the critics of 
neo-realism. His procedure, in other words, consists in pointing out 
that the evidence cited by his opponents in support of one of their 
premises fails to prove directly their general conclusion. With 
similar irrelevance, Holt continues for many pages to treat arguments 
directed against the "theory of immanence" of the new realism as 
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if they were directed against its "theory of independence;" and thus 
to win a series of easy and entirely barren victories. 

As an incident to this confusion, — it is worth while adding, — he 
at times lapses into what seems a virtual denial of the identity of 
real object and percept. What realism asserts, he declares, "is just 
this, — the image is genuinely (a part only, but a true part) of the 
object." But the sense in which it is such a part he illustrates by, 
and apparently assimilates to, the sense in which the image in a 
camera is "part" of the object photographed, the sense in which the 
professional photographer likes to say, "We have caught your exact 
expression." Now a literal "numerical identity" means that what 
is called the image has no being or attributes or relations beyond those 
(though it need not have all of those) of the original. But, of course, 
the photographic image is in no such sense identical with its original. 
You may call it a 'part' of the subject pictured, if you fancy so odd a 
way of putting things, but it is not merely a part ; it exists also other- 
wise and otherwhere and otherwhen. If it is, then, only in this mean- 
ing that numerical identity with the object is predicated of the percept 
by the neo-realist, that predicate signifies to him no more than ' having 
some attributes in common with the object, and some peculiar to 
itself.' But that is a sadly attenuated sort of identity. 1 

(6) Against the subjectivity of the secondary qualities of matter, 
Holt's reasoning is more complicated and more interesting, but not 
more convincing. That blank qualitative differences cannot be recog- 
nized in the real world of physical science he strongly insists. It 
should be a "universally acknowledged maxim" that "quality is not 
an ultimate category of natural science" (p. 329). Things, as science 
conceives them, when its general presuppositions are fully realized 
in detail, therefore differ merely quantitatively or spatially or tem- 
porally. On the other hand, we seem to have in consciousness pure 
qualities and irreducible qualitative differences; and therefore to 
have existents in consciousness which, since room cannot be found for 
them in the real external world, belong solely to consciousness. Holt 

1 Holt repeatedly writes as if ' reduplication ' and ' identity ' were synonymous 
terms (cf. p. 369) ; and this confusion of his own leads him at least once into serious 
misrepresentation of one of his opponents. Citing a passage in which Dr. Durant 
Drake observes that the imaging of the same object in two minds, like the imaging 
of it in two mirrors, is not a case of either numerical or complete qualitative identity, 
Holt sarcastically remarks: "Thus it is proved to the satisfaction of idealists that 
two mirrors cannot image the same object." The play upon words here is trans- 
parent. To " image the same object " is not to have the same object as an identical 
existent in the two mirrors; yet Holt appears unable to make this discrimination, 
and employs the notions of partial qualitative similarity' and ' numerical identity' 
as if they were interchangeable. 
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is innocent of the naivety of some neo-realistic writers who suppose that 
this difficulty can be met simply by calling attention to the fact that 
science establishes a uniform correspondence between external quantita- 
tive differences, — e. g., of wave-lengths in the ether, — and subjective 
differences of sensory quality, — e. g., of color. It by no means suffices 
the new realism to argue that such subjective content has definite 
objective causes; for an effect, after all, is not numerically identical 
with its cause. It is needful, if the "immanence" in consciousness of 
the actual object is to be maintained, either to contend that all 
sensory qualia as such exist objectively in the things to which, and in 
the places at which, they seem to belong; or else to contend that even 
these apparently purely qualitative data in consciousness, which seem 
irreducible and without common denominators, are really modes of 
quantity, and differ only quantitatively. It is the latter course which 
is taken by Holt. After showing at some length the unproved, if not 
untenable, character of the Mtillerian doctrine of specific nerve- 
energies, he propounds an hypothesis of his own, resting upon both 
neurological and introspectional evidences, concerning the nature of 
sensation. Recent discoveries, he urges, show that, e. g., "a visual 
impulse traveling along the optic nerve is a vibratory impulse whose 
period corresponds with [i. e., is the same as] the vibration of the im- 
pinging stimulus." (This appears to be a highly dubious piece of physi- 
ology; but that aspect of the argument I am not qualified to discuss.) 
A like conclusion is indicated by recent work on audition, and may 
therefore with probability be extended to all classes of sensations. 
Thus sensory-qualities are, Holt concludes, primarily merely differ- 
ences in time-density of vibrations, which are approximately the same 
in the stimulus and the nerve. This, however, hardly explains how it 
is that we experience these diversities of quality as something quite 
other than differences in time-density of stimuli. Holt adds, how- 
ever, a further consideration. There is an upper limit to the ability 
of nerve or brain to transmit or receive vibratory impulses; when the 
period of vibration in the stimulus transcends this limit, the successive 
impulses are not transmitted separately, but are fused and inter- 
tangled, and thereby (if I understand the hypothesis) give rise to what 
are " distinct qualities in their own right." The critic must once more 
object that to give rise to a quality is not to be that quality; and 
that the objectivity of secondary qualities therefore still lacks proof. 
But Holt evidently deems his case strengthened when he turns to 
consider those qualities introspectively. He finds that their differ- 
ences are not the blank discontinuities which they are often said to be, 
but that, e. g., the spectral series of colors constitutes a graded sequence 
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of similarity. But a 'necessary betweenness' of one quality, in 
relation to two other qualities, somehow betokens for Holt that there 
are "ultimately" no such things as qualities at all; an inference which 
scarcely seems ineluctable or even self-consistent. Again, he argues, 
qualities of different senses have common attributes, such as intensity, 
and can be quantitatively compared with respect to these attributes; 
a faint odor is less intense than a loud noise. Lastly and chiefly, 
many of the secondary qualities can, by the sufficiently accomplished 
introspector, be analyzed into simpler components. Holt's argument 
upon this point, however, is somewhat ill-supplied with evidential 
material, and at best falls far short of the conclusion to be proven, viz., 
that the components in turn are still further analyzable, and that 
what one gets at the end of the process is a series of purely arith- 
metical or quantitative differences in space- and time-characters; — 
that, in short, a thorough introspection reveals that what is actually 
present in the average man's consciousness, when he thinks he is 
experiencing 'blue,' is, — even for the man himself, — nothing but an 
experience of a particular periodicity of vibration! How it comes to 
pass that the concept of blue (even for the accomplished introspector) 
means something so different from the concept of a certain rate of 
vibration, remains unexplained. The reasonings by which Holt 
argues towards, though certainly not to, so admirably paradoxical a 
conclusion, strike me as affording some uncommonly good examples 
of 'the psychologist's fallacy.' 

(c) For dealing with hallucinations and false judgments Holt resorts 
to another line of defense. Those phenomena have, as he rightly 
observes, been used (by the present writer and others) as evidence of 
the existence of a 'realm of the purely subjective' because the 
objectification of their content seems to involve self-contradiction, — 
to imply, e. g., that the same space is at the same moment both 'empty' 
and occupied, or occupied by two entirely different bodies. Holt's 
reply, as a whole, seems to me rather elusive; it makes much of a 
definition of 'reality' in which nothing is really defined, takes up 
topics and drops them before coming to any conclusion, etc. One 
contention seems, indeed, at first clear, viz., that self-contradiction 
creates no presumption against a thing's objective reality. Holt's 
view, as epitomized (presumably with his approval) by Montague, is 
that "contradictions are objective and related after the manner of 
opposing forces, and that these objective contradictions constitute 
the content of an erroneous experience and cause its occurrence." 
His argument for the assertion that "contradictions" occur in Nature 
depends wholly on a play on words; his illustrations exemplify, not 
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logical contradiction, but dynamic opposition, or, when of a logical 
sort, the fallacy of accident. Incidentally, Holt cites Kant as agreeing 
with him here (p. 365). In this matter at least, Kant is not an accom- 
plice; the early essay in which he endeavors to introduce into philos- 
ophy the idea of Realentgegensetzung carefully points out that such 
factual 'opposition' is quite distinct from contradiction. And even 
Holt finally acknowledges that there is a class of contradictions in 
terms which he calls "the impossible — unthinkable;" and he does 
nothing to meet the contention that — if all the objects of all the 
hallucinations and illusions and true and false judgments of any given 
moment are credited with equally objective and independent existence 
in a single real space, — contradictions oljust this sort arise. He might 
at least have given a new turn to the argument if he had boldly adhered 
to the doctrine of the objectivity of the self -contradictory; but since 
he does not, when it comes to the pinch, adhere to this, his entire 
discussion of the relation of contradiction to reality seems to lead 
to nothing. Professor Holt shakes his spear of paradox alarmingly 
enough; but at the end he does not throw it, and so no harm is done. 
2. Montague's explanation of the possibility of error in a neo- 
realistic universe is connected with a highly original and peculiar 
theory by which the consciousness-relation is identified with causality. 
Conceiving Nature as having "events" for its ultimate units — i. e., 
"groups of qualities standing in the ultimate relation of occupancy 
of one time and one place" — Montague observes that each of these 
events involves potentialities or implicates which transcend the time 
and place that it occupies. It implies (for one who, like Montague, 
takes a very un-Humian view of causality) its causes, it contains some- 
how the promise and potency of its effects. In short, every unitary 
space-time complex has a sort of self-transcending reference as part 
of its nature or meaning; and these 'references' fall into three classes 
— the past (causes) ; the contemporaneous but spatially external; and 
the future (effects). Now in this it resembles consciousness; for a 
state of consciousness, or, if the expression is preferred, a brain-event, 
also has for its fundamental characteristic that, while it exists at a 
specific time and place (viz., in the skull), it refers to objects not itself, 
and distinguishes its objects as past, present and future. This simi- 
larity suffices to induce Montague to adopt the hypothesis that "the 
cause-effect potentiality, which from the objective point of view can 
only be defined indirectly as a possibility of other events," is "in 
itself and actually the consciousness of those other events." This 
identification obviously involves an at least verbally animistic concep- 
tion of the material world ; every space-time complex involves causal 
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implications of other such complexes, and is therefore "conscious" of 
them and they of it. Now, a thing's implicates are a part of it, though 
a part which exists at times and places where it — or what might be 
called the core of it — does not exist. By these causal implicates 
Montague does not apparently mean purely logical relations; they 
too are spatio-temporal entities, and in any case of perceptual con- 
sciousness consist of the specific energies which have come from 
external objects, and are momentarily "retained in the brain with 
something of their separate specificities." There is, however, I think, 
a constant shifting of positions on Montague's part on this point. 
"Self-transcending implication" is used to signify now the logical 
relation of cross-reference, and now the mere existence of "energy- 
forms" in one place (i. e., inside the skull) which do factually depend 
upon other existences. 

This remarkably ingenious scheme of ideas seems at first sight aptly 
devised to render unnecessary the admission, in the case of normal 
perception and memory, of a duality of object and idea. It nominally 
avoids representing percepts after the analogy of reflections in mirrors 
and, by calling them "implicates," ostensibly makes them true parts 
of the objects perceived. But upon closer scrutiny the scheme reveals 
no really practicable way of escape from epistemological dualism. 
For, let A represent some past "event," and B a present memory- 
image (or the corresponding brain-event) which "refers" to A. Now, 
obviously A and B are not numerically identical, for they exist in 
different times, and, if B can be said to exist in space at all, then in 
different spaces also. Nor does it help to say that B is a 'part' of A; 
for if the whole-part notion is to be introduced here, we could only 
say that both A and B are parts of a more inclusive space-time complex, 
N. But two parts of the same complex are not themselves one thing. 
As a matter of fact, however, my memory is not of N but of A; the 
significant relation between B and A is not that they are parts of a 
common whole, but that, first, B presents a partial simulacrum of A, 
and that, second, it refers the actual spatio-temporal existence of the 
original of these to a space and time not its own. But a simulacrum 
is, ex hypothesi, never the same entity as its original, and the very 
notion of " self -transcendent reference" implies the real duality of 
that which transcends and that which is transcended. This notion, 
in short, of which Montague makes so much use, is of hopelessly 
dualistic implications; and, in his writing, those implications are con- 
cealed only by an illicit substitution, in place of this notion, of the 
idea of the whole-part relation. And this latter idea, in any case, 
does not adequately represent the peculiarity of the perceptual situa- 
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tion. Finally, even if all this were not true, Montague's theory of 
perception would be untenable because (as Pitkin shows) his funda- 
mental identification of consciousness and causality will not bear 
examination. It is true that the two may be regarded as having in 
common the two traits which he notes; but beyond this point the 
parallelism ceases. There ought, by Montague's hypothesis, to be 
perceptions wherever there are causal implicates; but in fact we 
never perceive any save a special and restricted class of the causes 
and implications of our brain-states. On the other hand, Montague 
has failed to show that all our perceptions are of their own causal 
implicates. 

Indeed, he clearly holds that they are not all of this character. For, 
to him, illusions, hallucinations and false judgments are real errors; 
he has no sympathy with the view (seemingly, though not really, 
adopted by Holt) that " two contradictory sets of qualities can occupy 
the same place at the same time." Consequently, in the case of error, 
something 'appears' in consciousness which is not otherwise real. 
How, once more, is this admission to be reconciled with the doctrine 
that consciousness is a merely external relation? In answer, Montague 
invokes the aid of the notion of "subsistence." A subsistent is "any 
actual or possible object of thought;" it may be real or unreal. Real 
subsistents are those which belong to the one coherent spatio-temporal 
and dynamic system of nature and are capable of causing by their 
implications a consciousness of themselves to be present in other real 
subsistents. Unreal subsistents lack causal efficacy, and some of them 
could not exist in space without involving our ideas of spatial existence 
in contradiction. But, insists Montague, both classes of subsistents 
are equally objective and extra-mental. When, now, the energies 
proceeding from a real object set up a brain process, that process 
consists (as we have seen) in immediately reading off the meaning or 
implication of the excitation received in terms of its external cause — 
*. e., of an object and the qualities of that object. In correct percep- 
tion, this reference is to a real subsistent. But in hallucination and 
the like, the reference is wrongly made; the brain-state reads amiss 
its own causal implicate. Especially is this likely to occur when a 
given type of brain event, which is usually due to a certain cause, 
happens to be generated by another kind of cause; the effect is thus 
naturally but erroneously ascribed to the more usual antecedent. 
Though the supposed cause, in the latter case, may not really exist 
in the time or place or manner supposed, the error still consists merely 
in this, that the cerebral or (if you prefer) the mental process has 
pointed at the wrong place, has, out of the whole realm of objective 
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subsistents, directed its attention upon an unreal instead of a real 
object. The object in this case, as in the case of veridical perception, 
is subjectively determined only in the sense that it, rather than some 
other, is thus selected for attention. The fact that it is at the moment 
perceived rather than not perceived, is the work of consciousness ; but 
neither its "subsistence," nor its status as unreal, nor its distinguishing 
attributes, are the work of consciousness. 

Of this explanation of error, again, one cannot but admire the 
ingenuity; but I cannot see that it does more than give a new name 
to the old facts. There is no great harm in saying, if one so pleases, 
that unreal objects eternally "subsist," like Gaffer and Granny Tyl, 
waiting for some erroneous consciousness to turn its attention upon 
them. I can attach no clear and empirical meaning to this phrase, 
and can see no pragmatic difference between this and the more usual 
way of putting the matter. In any case, it still remains true that 
consciousness, by Montague's own admission, retains, in relation to 
false presentations, a highly constitutive r61e. For by directing its 
selective attention upon one of these airy nothings, it gives it for a 
moment a new status, and converts it from a possibility into a genuine 
existence — an existence, not indeed, in real space, but in time and in a 
context of actual experience and (pace the epiphenomenalists) in the 
nexus of psychic causation. And this is no trivial change. The 
ontological destitution of the unreal subsistents during the time they 
remain unperceived is of a degree painful to imagine. Surely it must 
be a significant moment for one of these when it is lifted up into the 
realm of historical facts, of actual presentations, and out from among 
its less fortunate fellows, those merely possible hallucinations and 
illusions which nobody has ever had or ever will have. The difference 
between these two classes of "unreal subsistents" is not fairly com- 
parable to the difference between objects upon which a search-light 
falls and objects which, while equally real, remain in the dark; it is in 
fact the entire difference between merely abstract, timeless, forever 
unfulfilled potentiality and concrete, though it may be transitory, 
existence. If, then, consciousness can, in the case of error, confer 
existence, upon the merely subsistent, it can do more than a bare 
external relation could be supposed to do. 

Finally, though Montague's explanation of the nature of error makes 
use of his account of the nature of consciousness in general, it also 
contradicts that account. For there is nothing in the concept of causal 
implication which corresponds to that ' misreading ' or wrong reference 
which is, according to Montague, the essence of error. A physical 
' event ' does not of itself have false causes or false effects ; and it 
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does not have some causes or effects in the realm of real existences, 
and others in the realm of the merely subsistent. As soon, in short, 
as it is admitted that consciousness can make mistakes and can ' refer ' 
to the unreal, which causality certainly cannot do, the whole identifica- 
tion of consciousness with causality breaks down; there ceases to be 
even a close analogy between the two. Montague has, in fact, when 
dealing with the problem of error, fallen back upon the ordinary notion 
of consciousness — invoking a conception which he has professedly 
transcended, to help out the conception which, a few pages earlier, 
had usurped its place. 

3. Pitkin's essay on "Some Realistic Implications of Biology" con- 
tains incidental matter which is of interest apart from its relation to 
the main argument; but it seems intended chiefly to offer yet another 
neo-realistic way of escape from the admission of 'subjective exist- 
ence,' and so from epistemological dualism; and it is in this connection 
alone that I shall consider it. Pitkin's method consists in a generaliza- 
tion of the conceptions of projective geometry and an identification of 
consciousness with a "projection-system." Just as in a projection- 
system of tri-dimensional space we have a center of projection, a 
projected complex of points, and a projection-field, so the entire four- 
dimensional system of Nature (space plus time) may be conceived as 
a projected complex, the field of cognition as the projection-field of 
this complex, and the reagent (the acting organism) as the center of 
projection. In other words, the types of logical relation which are 
illustrated, but not monopolized, by the relations among these three 
factors in a geometrical projection, are the types of relation which 
subsist between an organism, its environment, and its cognitions of 
that environment. This does not mean that cognitive consciousness 
is itself a four-dimensional manifold, constituted wholly by spatial 
and temporal relations. For in geometry a projection-field may have 
more dimensions than the projected complex; in other words, a point 
or a line may be projected on a plane. Similarly, while the relations 
among objects " to which the reagent responds with the help of con- 
sciousness," are "distances or directions or magnitudes or durations," 
the projective counterparts of these relations in consciousness are not 
distances or directions, etc.; they are "specifically cognitive relations," 
of which "implication" is the best example. The implicates of an 
object, e. g., the effects of its physico-chemical properties upon a 
sentient organism, "are not present within the chemisms any more 
than the direction or distance of a point from another is present 
within the point." 

AN this, of course, is designed in the first place to describe normal 
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perception, and cognition in general, in terms which do not imply 
the duality of idea and object. But, apart from numerous other 
objections to Pitkin's parallel of the consciousness-relation with the 
projective-relation, I quite fail to see how it accomplishes the end 
desired. Projection, after all, is a sort of abstract imaging; it means 
nothing if the project-complex is not other than the projected complex. 
Before you can project, you must have your plane of projection given. 
In Pitkin's account of the matter it becomes especially clear that, 
consciousness, as a "projection-field," is constitutive of some of its 
content. For he insists that this field possesses dimensions that do 
not belong to, and are not explicable from, the projected complex, 
*. e., the physical environment. What is more, he describes the at- 
tributes or dimensions of the cognitive equivalents or projections of 
objects not merely as more numerous than, but also as wholly different 
from, those of the objects. Those relations between objects which in 
themselves, as we have seen, are spatio-temporal, are, when projected 
upon the field of consciousness, in no case spatio-temporal; "none of 
them can be reduced to length, breadth, thickness, duration, or any 
complex of these" (p. 458). But if such an account of the nature and 
potency of consciousness be not epistemological dualism, somewhat 
circumlocutorily expressed, I am at a loss to know- what would be 
accepted as an example of that doctrine. 1 

It remains to note Pitkin's reconciliation of the fact of error with 
neo-realism. Assuming that the consciousness-relation is analogous 
to a projective relation, he observes that in a projection-system the 
elements on (e. g.) the plane of projection always have multiple values ; 
they represent equally well many different sets of points outside that 
plane. "Any given project-complex is the projection of an infinite 

'The non-biological reader should, however, be warned that Pitkin gives in 
part a misleading account of Sumner's discoveries concerning the adaptation of 
the color patterns of flatfishes to various backgrounds. There is in these creatures 
no such close reproduction of diverse geometrical patterns as Pitkin's reader 
would be likely to suppose. The fact is, as Sumner plainly states in his report 
(p. 468), that the principal markings constituting the skin-patterns "were found 
to be permanent, in the sense that they always reappeared in the same positions;" 
in other words, the fish has various fixed spots on its back which change their 
color, and become relatively larger or smaller, in accordance with the color, and 
the degree of minuteness of sub-division, of the markings of the background. 
The patterns of the sea-bottom are reproduced on the fishes' backs only in this 
general way, and within the limits imposed by the relative positions of the per- 
manent spots. There is therefore no ground for Pitkin's statement (pp. 401-2) 
that the patterns are reproduced with a correction for perspective distortion; 
where the copying is so imperfect and general, this can neither be affirmed 
nor denied. 
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number of real or possible projected complexes." This indeterminate 
reference of project-complexes is not a misapprehension or false judg- 
ment of the facts, it is an inherent characteristic of any projective 
situation. Transferring these considerations from spatial projection 
to the more complex case of consciousness, it follows that errors, 
"equivocal values and misconstructions of every sort, are not less 
independent of cognition than true propositions are." All that hap- 
pens in a "false" perception is that "things different in other contexts 
are identical in one perception, i. e., are there indiscernibles, having all 
one perceptual projection." 

Many objections to this solution of the problem suggest themselves; 
I mention only three of the most obvious, (a) If the principle of 
"projective indiscernibility " were an explanation of error at all, it 
could obviously serve only for the sort of errors which consists in 
regarding as qualitatively or numerically identical things which are 
really different. But not all errors appear to be of this sort, (b) 
Pitkin's theory, if adopted, would really prove the impossibility of 
error, or at least the impossibility of its discovery. For if conscious- 
ness is a case of projection merely, then, at any given moment and in 
any given situation, the indiscernibility of the projected counterparts 
of a project-complex would be, as Pitkin himself says, no error, but 
the only possible and legitimate projective way of representing that 
complex. You cannot say of a plane of projection that it errs in 
representing all the points of a given line falling upon it, by one point. 
And — so complete is Pitkin's analogy between spatial projection and 
cognition — you can as little say that the projection-field called con- 
sciousness errs. Or, to reverse the argument, that we have an idea of 
error shows that consciousness is not merely a projection-field, (c) 
On the other hand, if you insist on calling the multiple value of an 
element in a projective complex a case of error, you are obliged in 
consistency to say that all perceptions and all judgments are equally 
erroneous. For every element of any projection-system suffers from 
the same infirmity of multiple values or indeterminate reference — 
and one, if I am not mistaken, no more than another. But it is a 
poor "solution of the problem of error" to define error as consisting 
in a characteristic of false perceptions which, by the implications of 
the same definition, belongs also to all true perceptions. 

We have thus far had from our American representatives of monistic 
realism four distinct attempts to reconcile the facts of error with the 
fundamental affirmations of that doctrine — the three just discussed, 
and Professor McGilvary's. 1 I have now examined each of these 

1 In this Review, March, 1912; commented on by the present writer, Jour, of 
Philosophy, 1913, p. 29 ff. 
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somewhat minutely. All four seem to me unsuccessful. Their failure 
is certainly not due to any lack of logical resourcefulness on the part 
of those who have made the attempts. It seems, therefore, to indicate 
with some probability that the enterprise to which these brilliant 
writers have with so much boldness and determination committed 
themselves is one in which success is impossible. 

A. O. Lovejoy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 



